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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



i. 

RECENT WOEKS ON PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 

Students of philosophy, and all who feel at home in the discussion of 
abstractions, will rejoice at the appearance of a good translation of an important 
part of the great history of Modern Ph losophy, by Professor Kuno Fischer, of 
Heidelberg.* This volume contains the author's Introduction to the History, and 
three books on Descartes, namely, his life and writing, his doctrine, and the devel- 
opment and modification of the doctrine. The Introduction deals with ancient 
and. mediaeval, as well as modern philosophy, on the ground that the latter is 
conditioned in its origin by the other two. At the same time it is distinct from 
them, standing forth in direct contrast and on independent foundations. The 
author considers ' ' that philosophy, like the human mind itself, is capable of and re- 
quires an historical development ; that it participates in the life of systems of cul- 
ture which ages and nations consummate, and therefore shares in their progress, 
and is subject to their destinies." Grecian philosophy, as the predominant phi- 
losophy of antiquity, is briefly epitomized, and is characterized as " an incompara- 
ble example of a profound and at the same time natural growth." " In its origin 
it was in contact with the cosmogonal fictions of the religion of nature ; at its 
close it stood in the presence of Christianity ; and it was not only an essential 
factor in its production, but is still an indispensable means in its education. The 
Jewish philosophy is defined as a species of religious PJatonism, ante-dating Pla- 
tonism, of course, but essentially the same as to its great principles. Of the 
Asiatic philosophies nothing is said, nor of the Egyptian school, though the rela- 
tion of rfjese to both Jewish and Grecian ideas has suggested itself to some of the 
most eminent philosophic historians. This we regard as an unfortunate omission. 
Perhaps the author would regard the Hindoo, Chinese, and Egyptian philosophic 
systems as among the crude cosmogonal fictions above mentioned, but we would 
like to have had his views of them, nevertheless. 

Prom the development of Grecian philosophy the author passes on to Chris- 
tianity and the Church. Primitive Christianity was not a system of thought, but 
later on it gave its impress to the philosophy of the age, and so we reach Augus- 
tinianism with its concept of original sin, predestination, and the Church as the king- 
dom of God. Prom this point the author shows the trend of philosophic thought 
in scholasticism, in the periods of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and in 
the course and development of modern philosophy, which dates from the first 
third of the seventeenth century. The main general feature of modern philosophy 

♦"History of Modern Philosophy." By Kuno Fischer. Descartes and his school. Translated 
from the third and revised German edition, by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogics in 
Ohio University. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D.— Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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is that " it seeks to know things by means of human reason" and has " complete 
trust in the power of human reason." Early in its development came the conflict 
between empiricism, represented by Bacon and Locke, and speculative rationalism, 
of which Descartes is regarded as the founder. The history of the development of 
the empirical philosophy, based on experience only, and culminating in material- 
ism, is treated by our author in a separate work. We find in the book before us 
a full and exhaustive treatment of Descartes and the rationalistic school, which 
bases true knowledge not on the evidences of the senses, but on the understanding, 
knowing things as they are, by process of clear and distinct thought, independent 
of the senses. 

The reader will hardly need to be reminded that while Descartes was the 
father of the rationalistic philosophy, he was no atheist. His reasonings led him 
onward and upward to the sublimest conceptions of truth, morality, and immor- 
tality, but he was not a believer in revelation as that word is understood by ortho- 
dox theologians. The starting point in his system is doubt, and his road to cer- 
tainty lies through right reasoning. The great difficulty with the busy world is 
that few men can reason rightly, and still fewer will take the pains to do so. To 
thoroughly understand the philosophy of Descartes one must read closely. The 
majority of men must have their thinking done for them. And if the rationalist 
dery the claim of infallibility to a Churca or a Bible, how can he expect other 
people to accept his own reasoning as infallible ? 

And, again, if reason is to be our guide, how is itrthat it leads men to such 
opposite conclusions ? Reason led Descartes to the theory of a universal ether or 
fluid atmosphere, but other philosophers maintained the possibility of a void in 
nature. The intellectual world is under great obligations to men who think inde- 
pendently, although in their conclusions they may be entirely opposed to each other. 

We should not put this volume into the hands of a person entirely ignorant of 
the Cartesian theories as an introduction to that system, but to one who is fairly 
at home with philosophic studies it will prove both interesting and instructive. 
It is decidedly a rich contribution to philosophic literature. 

Another book which is deserving of a warm welcome is Professor Bowne's 
Introduction,* which deals not so much with the various details and theories of 
psychology as with its underlying principles. Perhaps of all subjects of investiga- 
tion psychology presents most difficulties, since it.concerns itself so largely with the 
unknowable. Starting from the basis of consciousness, it propounds and seeks to 
answer questions touching man's inner nature, on which the exact sciences are 
speechless; but there is no stifling the desire of men for certainty on these points. 
Psychology is opposed to materialism, and until the latter give a solution of the 
problem of mind as allied to matter, it will find a wide field for independent 
researcn. Our author, following the method usually in vogue, recognizes two schools 
in psychology — the empirical or associations!, which claims that sensation and the 
laws of association produce and fashion the mental life, and the rational, which 
claims that there is a distinct thought-activity, which is independent of mere ex- 
perience or association. Sometimes this is called the intuitive school. Like 
Descartes, our author belongs to the latter, and considerable space is given to a 
statement of the argument on both sides, in which the positions of Mill, Spencer, 
and other exponents of the associations! theory are combatted, "Experience," 
he says, " could never decide as to the correctness of a logarithm or differential 

* " Introduction to Psychological Theory." By Robert P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University.— Harper & Brothers. 
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formula. This can be done only by the mind itself reviewing its processes and 
scrutinizing their various steps." He also argues that sensationalism and material- 
ism are mutually destructive of each other, and that as the evolution theory is 
based upon them it also disappears before sound reason. From this point the 
author proceeds to discuss the various mental states and activities, the feelings, 
the will, consciousness of self, etc. These he terms the elemental factors of the 
mental life, proving it to be a reality, and not a simple faculty or bundle of facul- 
ties dependent upon or emanating from material substance. The second part of 
the work treats of these factors in combination, dealing with perception; the 
forms of reproduction, such as memory, imagination, and the like; the thought 
process; the interaction of soul and body; and lastly, sleep and abnormal mental 
phenomena, such as dreams, insanity, etc . One passage we quote as showing the 
general tendency of the book: " The abstract possibility of our existing apart from 
the body admits of no dispute ; but this is is far enough from proving that we shall 
so exist. Tet the fact that the soul cannot be identified with the body shows that 
the destruction of the body contains no assignable ground for the destruction of 
the soul. The indestructibility of substance, also, upon which physics is based, 
would suggest that every real thing must be assumed to continue in existence until 
its annihilation has been proved." Replying to the objection that this involves the 
continued existence of brute souls, he urges that brute souls have no absolute 
value, absolute worth being an attribute of moral goodness alone. 

The style of the book is simple and clear, and the arguments logical, and, from 
the author's standpoint, convincing. Some portions are too abstruse for the genera! 
reader, but any intelligent person may consult it with profit as an introduction to 
a complex, but most attractive study. 



Dr. McCosh, in his second volume on Psychology,* treats of the Motive Powers 
as distinct from the Cognitive Powers, which were discussed in the first volume of 
the series. He regards this division of the human faculties as better and more nat- 
ural than the more common arrangement of Kant into the faculties of cognition, 
feeling, and will, the great objection to which isthat it leaves out of sight the moral 
power or conscience. Not that Kant ignores the moral nature, but that he treats 
it as if it were a phase of the rational faculty — reason having the power to awaken 
moral susceptibility and to hold it, as it were, to the truth and right action through 
the will. The motive powers are arranged by Dr. McCosh under three heads, — 
emotions, conscience, will, — making conscience or the moral faculty one of the lead- 
ing faculties. He combats the several theories which suppose that the moral sense 
in man is the product of certain things in combination, such as sensation and re- 
flection, or of circumstances acting on the susceptibility to pain or pleasure, or 
of the association of ideas, or, as Herbert Spencer teaches, of heredity and evolu 
tion. Conscience, according to Dr. McCosh, is both a cognitive and a motive 
power, and so in a sense is superior to all the other faculties. 

By far the greater part of this book is given to the consideration of the emo- 
tions, which are considered in various aspects, and classified and described with 
great minuteness. The appetences or inclinations, the ruling idea in them, and the 
causes which excite or repress them, are set forth in methodical order, as also 
their various complex divisions and characteristics. The last section is devoted 
to the Will under ten different aspects, and to brief statements with regard to 

* "Psychology: The Motive Powers, Emotions, Conscience, Will." By James McCosk, 
B.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College.— Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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the religious tendency. Dr. McCosh certainly presents us in this treatise with a 
very compact, lucid, and comprehensive view of the subject under discussion. 

Another book of practical value, lately issued, is Dr. Noah Porter's critical 
exposition on " Kant's Ethics."* The criticisms are, of course, from the standpoint 
of the Christian system. For instance, where Kant insists on a sense of duty as 
the mainspring of right action, his critic suggests that this is far below the Chris- 
tian standard of love. The natural theism of the Kantian philosophy is also con- 
trasted with the divine fatherhood as revealed by Christ. The interpretation, 
however, of Kant's doctrines and theories is fair and bespeaks a careful study of 
his philosophy. We are not sure that a stranger to this philosophy can form .an 
adequate idea of it from such a work as the present, but to one who has some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Kant it cannot fail to be both instructive and 
suggestive. 

II. 

THE PROBLEM OF VICE AND SUFFERING. 

The taking of the census in Moscow in 1882 awakened serious questionings in 
the mind of a man whose writings have since then been read and criticised all 
over the world. Count Tolstoi is an original thinker, and he does not stop at 
thinking. He combines in his own person the man of thought and the man of 
action. In the book before us + he deals with the most painful and pitiful aspects 
of life. The census reveals certain facts interesting to the sociologist. "So 
many beggars, so many prostitutes, so many uncared for children." These and 
other data will be studied by a few scientific people, but what is the outcome of it 
all ? The Count believes that something ought to be done to make human life 
better, happier, moie equal, and he sets for himself the task of deciding what 
that something shall be. The reader will see from this preliminary view of the 
book that its scope is wide. The thoughtful world is ready to listen to any earnest 
man who has a theory on this subject, and is ready to put his theory into prac- 
tice. It is one of the saddest comments that can be made on human life and effort, 
that the solution of the problem of vice and suffering has not been found, or, if 
found , that it has not yet been made generally available. Count TolstoJ is a Chris- 
tian philosopher, and he takes the word of Christ literally. "If we encounter a 
man who is hungry and without clothes, it is of more moment to succor him than 
to make all possible investigations, than to discover all possible sciences." But this 
is a kind of thing that in the Count's opinion cannot be done by deputy, nor 
through great societies, nor by mere almsgiving. There will always be vice and 
suffering in the world till men learn to live as brethren— that seems to us to be the 
Count's main position. One has to read through the book almost to the end to 
discover this, but in so doing one follows, step by step, the gropings of an earnest 
man through the intricacies of social science and through practical difficulties 
suggested by his very efforts to do good, till at last the conclusion is reached. 

The book is quaint and peculiar in style. There is an air of almost childlike 
simplicity in the questions he proposes for solution, and the statements of obstacles 
encountered. And when the conclusion is reached, there is no great flourish of 

* "Kant's Ethics." A critical exposition. By Noah Porter, President of Tale College.— 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

t " What to do » Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow " By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood.— T. Y. Cr»well & Co 



